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Aucklanders marching in support of the Tongan public service strike, September 3 - more photos page 2 





Tongan struggle reaches Auckland 


by ANDREW MARTIN 


The struggle for wage jus- 
tice and democracy in Tonga 
reached NZ on Saturday 
10th September, when up to 
three thousand people of 
Auckland participated in a 
march and rally in support 
of the civil service strike. Dis- 
content with the monarchy 
has transformed the strike 
from an industrial dispute 
about pay rates into a wider 
movement for democracy 
and constitutional change. 


Support for the rally was ; 


built by representatives 
from the Tongan Public Serv- 
ice Association and the Glo- 
bal Peace and Justice Group 
in Auckland. Placards at the 


rally read: “The Royal Mon- 


archy: You are either with 
your people or out with your 
ministers - People Power”, 
“Bloodsuckers resist democ- 
racy”, and “Peace and Fair- 
ness in Tonga.” 

Chants of “Workers, 
Workers, Workers!”, “Work- 
ers United” and" “Justice for 
Tonga” rang from the crowd 
of mostly Tongan, Maori 
and Samoan people as they 
assembled to hear from 
leaders of the trade union 
movement. 

Tongan strike leader Fotu 
Fisi‘iahi adressed the pro- 
test: “We are hear to tell the 
whole world Tonga needs 
justice. The public servants 
of tonga are very much part 
of the working poor. We 
have committed the best 
part of our working lives to 
the country and have 
recieved nothing in return. 
We want wage justice. With- 


——™ 


out the people there is no 
Tonga, without people the 
monarchy would have no 
power.” 

In less then 24 hours af- 
ter the march in Auckland 
the Tongan government 
came to an agreement with 
the strikers on pay rises and 
a review of the kingdoms 
political system. The strikers 


have won the demand for 


between 60 and 80% pay 
rises for the next two years. 
The cabinet is also setting up 
a royal commission to re- 
view the constitution. 


More on the Tongan 
workers’ struggle - 
pages 7-8 








specially to address the 2,000+ demo. Behind him is the banner of the 
Unite Workers Union, which has been the main union helping to build 
the march. 
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Take lessons 
from Tonga 


Workers in New Zealand should be watching carefully what hap- 
pens in Tonga — and taking notes. 

In just under two months, the workers of Tonga have gone from 
being utterly off the political radar, to being at the forefront of a move- 
ment that’s shaking the very basis of the society in which they live. 

Before this dispute began, there had never been a trade union in 
Tonga. Now, the Public Service Association has become one of the 
most powerful forces in the land. Not because the civil servants are 
the majority of the population of Tonga — far from it. 

But because, when they complain about government corruption, 
and oppression by a smug elite of royals, nobles and bureaucrats, 
they are speaking for that vast majority. And because their strike 
action has paralysed the machinery of government in Tonga — hitting 
their rulers where it hurts. 

As Unity went to press, twenty thousand Tongans were preparing 
to march on the royal palace to demand democracy. Revolutionary 
change could be in the air for the island nation. And all that has come 
from workers using their power to withdraw their labour. 

Workers should be using their power in New Zealand as well. Un- 
like Tonga, we do have a union movement, and a political party (La- 
bour) which grew out of that movement. 

But the Labour Party and the union leaders have long since lost 
the fire to challenge the powers-that-be that we’re seeing in Tonga 
right now. Labour has become a party for the left-leaning middle- 
classes, which throws workers a bone every now and then. And the 
union leaders are right in behind them. Instead of workers doing things 
for themselves, they tell us to leave it all up to middle-class “profes- 
sionals”. 

Workers have the power to change the whole system in their hands. 
But if they don’t get organised for themselves, then they can’t use 
that power. We need to build a workers’ movement which can shake 
the system in Aotearoa like the PSA have in Tonga. 

That’s where the Workers’ Charter comes in. It’s a rallying point 
around which we want to build a new political force, which will en- 
courage workers to use the power they have to really change things 
in this country. 

All workers in New Zealand who're inspired by what they’ve seen 
in Tonga should be at the first Workers’ Charter, conference in Auck- 
land on Labour Weekend. The special four-page leaflet in this issue 
of Unity tells you all about it. 
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Election winner faces a hollow victory 


by GRANT BROOKES 


The final weeks of the 2005 
election campaign showed up 
something more important 
than the result on the day. 

A bidding war broke out 
between the two main parties, 
unlike anything seen in dec- 
ades. 

In the space of weeks, prom- 
ises to voters worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars gave way 
to pledges worth a billion-plus 
and then to multi-billion dol- 
lar commitments. The impor- 
tant question is: why? 

The pressure on Labour 
and National to up their offers 
is driven by two historic 
changes at the grassroots of 
New Zealand society. 

The new grassroots mood 
won't be satisfied by the next 
government, whoever it is, but 
it could dramatically reshape 
politics in this country in com- 
ing months and years. 

The first historic change is 
that the long-running decline 
of workers’ loyalty to Labour 
is speeding up. 

Despite calls from top un- 
ion officials to rally behind the 
government, the bond be- 
tween workers and the Labour 
Party is corroding from the in- 
side out. 

Labour had to bid high 
against National because they 
can no longer take our votes 
for granted. 

The second, and even more 
important change is that work- 
ers have started to raise the bar 
with their own demands. 

The main parties have to 
offer more because, to the sur- 
prise of most union leaders 
and the discomfort of some, 
this year has seen the biggest 
upsurge in industrial action in 
a decade and a half. 

The strikes are not to hold 
on to the wages and conditions 
we've already got. They’re for 
rises of 5 percent plus, for ex- 
panded collective agreements, 
and for improved conditions. 

The changes at the grass- 
roots are part of rising discon- 
tent among workers and the 
poor around the world, seen 
most spectacularly this month 
in Tonga. 

There, establishment politi- 
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Striking workers aren't satisfied with the politicians’ promises. 


cians have been unable to re- 
gain the loyalty or obedience 
of the people and face being 
swept away. 

Despite the best offers of 
National and Labour, mean- 
while, Helen Clark and Don 
Brash have also been unable 
to kindle mass enthusiasm for 
their parties here. 

The underlying reasons are 
similar. The Tongan govern- 
ment — often acting on the ad- 
vice of New Zealand officials 
and consultants — unleashed 
neoliberal, market-driven re- 
forms which enriched a tiny 
few and drove the vast major- 
ity deeper into poverty. 

Here, admits the govern- 
ment’s Social Report 2005, the 
growing gulf between rich and 
poor seen under National in 
the 1990s has grown wider still 
under Labour. 

Today National and Labour 
are agreed that the neoliberal 
reforms of the last 20 years 
which devalued workers and 
concentrated power in the 
hands of the rich are here to 
stay. 

With such broad agreement, 
out of touch media commen- 
tators and groups backing each 
party are reduced to playing 
up the small differences be- 
tween them. 

Labour’s pledge to scrap 


interest on some student loans 
won gushing praise from 
Council of Trade Unions vice- 
president Helen Kelly. 

“Labout’s policy is a radical 
move that will ease a huge debt 
burden on many thousands of 
New Zealanders”, she said. 

But Victoria University stu- 
dents interviewed by the Do- 
minion Post thought Labour’s 
pledge would make little dif- 
ference. 

23-year old Ruth Hanaray 
was expecting to take 27 years 
to re-pay her $40,000 student 
loan. Labour’s pledge would 
cut that time in half. Her re- 
sponse was, “Thirteen years is 
still a long time.” 

And if household incomes 
have to be boosted to shore up 
support, then both parties 
agree. It mustn’t come through 
a growth in union power. 

Labour dismissed the 
CTU’s five percent pay cam- 
paign from the start. Instead, 
say Helen Clark and Don 
Brash, incomes should be 
boosted only through market- 
friendly tax cuts. 

A snapshot of the grass- 
roots disillusionment with the 
neoliberal consensus of the 
major parties was obtained at 
the end of August by a re- 
porter for the Hutt News. 

Nicholas Boyack spent an 





hour at the entrance to the 
city’s main shopping mall, ask- 
ing people if tax cuts would 
influence their vote. 

“Most said they did not 
care, would not comment or 
did not want to be quoted”, he 
wrote. 

“Of those who shied away, 
a typical comment was, ‘no (tax 
cuts will not influence my 
vote), I hate them all. I think 
politicians are all twits.” 

Workers’ lack of attach- 
ment to either party could 
make this year’s election turn- 
out the lowest in New Zealand 
history. 

With see-sawing polls and 
two weeks left to run as Unity 
went to press, it was hard to 
pick a winner. But one thing is 
sure. On September 17, work- 
ers will be the losers. 

After election day, how- 
ever, workers’ new determina- 
tion to raise and fight for their 
demands shows every sign of 
growing. 

In Tonga, the mass strike by 
public sector workers is giving 
birth to a new political move- 
ment for peoples’ democracy. 

Here, the battle to build a 
political movement that backs 
union power against the parties 
of neoliberalism starts at the 
Workers’ Charter conference in 
Auckland on October 22. 





No election choice for workers 


by DAVID COLYER 


Labour or National? Bad or 
worse? Whichever one ends up 
leading the next government, the 
fundamental facts of life won't 
change. 

Wealth and power will remain in 
the hands of the privileged few. And 
most people will remain politically 
voiceless and invisible. 

All the politicians in parliament, all 
the policy documents and press re- 
leases won't change this. And the de- 
mands in the draft Workers’ Charter 
certainly won't. But the movement 
that’s being built around it just might. 

In the last three elections Socialist 
Worker has supported voting for a 
party or coalition. 1996: Alliance. 
1999: Labour/Alliance. 2002: Greens. 

We made these calls not because 
we expected those parties to take 
power away from the corporate 
chiefs, but because we felt that a big- 
ger vote for those parties, at that 
time, would give encouragement to 
people struggling for a better world. 

Today we can’t make such a call. 
There’s no party that we can clearly 
say: A vote for this party will be a 
boost for the movement. 

Of the likely outcomes for this elec- 
tion, the “best” (least bad) is a La- 
bour-Green coalition. 

Labour's attitude to the 5% pay 
campaign, the GE free movement, or 
the seabed and foreshore hikoi, 
means a third term for Helen Clark is 
hardly going to inspire ordinary peo- 
ple to stand up for themselves. 


The Green's goal is to go into coali- 
tion with Labour. Rod Donald's argu- 
ments in support of this sound a lot 
like Jim Anderton's when he led the 
Alliance into coalition with Labour. 
There’s no reason to think the Greens 
will be any more able to resist the pres- 
sure to knuckle under to Labour's right- 
wing agenda - or to stop their party 
splitting after they've done so. 

At the very least, being in govern- 
ment will make it very hard for their 
MPs to continue their often staunch 
support for campaigns against gov- 
ernment policy. A coalition will 
weaken, rather than strengthen the 
left of Labour. 

The Maori Party was born out of 
last year’s massive hikoi against the 
seabed and foreshore law. The par- 
ty’s 19,000-strong membership is 
proof that mass protests can re-shape 
politics, and that building a political 
alternative to Labour is possible. 

However, with their leadership's sup- 
port for lowering business taxes, and 
their reluctance until the last minute 
to rule out supporting a National-led 
government, the party is not clearly on 
the side of working people, and so has 
not inspired the majority of workers, 
who aren't Maori. 

Although we're not making a posi- 
tive endorsement of any party in this 
election, we understand that many 
workers will want to vote for Labour, 
Greens or Maori Party to keep the 
right wing out. But remember: vot- 
ing against a worse evil won't get 
workers what they need. It’s time we 
took matters into our own hands. 





Maori Party co-leader PITA SHARPLES 


Greens and Maori Party: facing both ways 


Both the Maori and Green 
parties say they’ll stand up for 
the poor and powerless. And 
both say they’re on-side with 
the rich and powerful too. 

Maori Party co-leader Tari- 
ana Turia has said that “the 
Maori Party is standing up to 
be counted for those in the 
middle, those at the bottom, 
those at the top...” 

Green co-leader Rod Don- 
ald advocated a “partnership 
with the business community”. 

The problem is the tiny 
group of people “at the top”, 
the bosses of “the business 
community” are the very same 
people who have promoted 
and profited from the famous 
“srowing gap between rich and 
poor”. They’re the rich who are 
getting richer. The rest of us 


(including the “middle income 
earners”) are the ones who 
have been getting poorer. 

Solving, or even just making 
some real progress on prob- 
lems such as poverty, low pay, 
or pollution won’t be possible 
without a major challenge to 
the power and privilege of this 
elite, and that’s not something 
they’re going to accept without 
a fight. 

The fact that the Maori 
Party, the Green Party (and the 
Labour Party, with its affiliated 
unions) are talking about 
“standing up” to them, or mak- 
ing a “partnership”, means that, 
at the very least, debates will 
develop. 

As these debates unfold, the 
Workers Charter can become 
a rallying point for those who 


want their parties to be clearly 
on the side of grassroots peo- 
ple. Already it’s been endorsed 
by members of both the 
Greens and the Maori Party. 

Leaders of both the Maori 
and Green parties appear to 
share the view that this conflict 
can be smoothed over by a 
change in government policy. 
Or, to put it another way, they 
seem to accept the mainstream 
political view that the conflict 
is a conflict of policy or ideol- 
ogy, rather than a conflict be- 
tween social classes. 

This point of view has many 
problems, one of which is that 
encourages a focus on parlia- 
ment, elections and party 
policy as the beginning and end 
of politics. The campaigns that 
take place outside of parlia- 


ment—the kind of struggles 
that so many Maori Party and 
Green Party members first be- 
came involved in—get pushed 
into second place, or left out al- 
together. 

Yet it’s these struggles that 
should take priority for those 
of us wanting to change the 
world. 

It’s through strikes and pick- 
ets, mass marches and hikoi 
that the voiceless find the cour- 
age to speak, or shout. Where 
the invisible masses are seen 
and begin to see themselves as 
something more than power- 
less and unimportant. 

And it’s through these strug- 
gles that the chances increase 
of winning improvements in 
our lot, such as pay rises or 
changes in government policy. 
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“Anger and unity” on PSA strike 


by A MENTAL HEALTH NURSE 


The usual lull in strike ac- 
tion in the run-up to an elec- 
tion was rudely interrupted 
last month as up to 3,000 men- 
tal health workers walked off 
the job, one day after Labour’s 
official campaign launch. 

Underscoring just how far 
workers’ confidence has risen, 
the nationwide strike — the first 
in more than 20 years — fol- 
lowed the rejection of a deal 
offering pay rises of 10 to 35 
percent over two years. 

Labour traditionally tries to 
dampen down action in election 
year by telling workers that 
strikes will hurt its poll ratings. 

PSA leaders are close to the 
Labour Party and talk proudly 
of their “partnership” with the 
government. 

But the anger of PSA mem- 
bers over-rode any other con- 
siderations. 

Porirua Hospital convenor 
delegate Chris Stuart told 
Unity, “The strike shows the 
unity and the anger of employ- 
ees today. 

“A lot of anger and frustra- 
tion has been building up over 
a great deal of time.” 

Darren Corlett, a PSA del- 
egate from Wellington Hospital, 
agreed. “It shows that people 
are fed up and are prepared to 
do something about it. 

“People don’t do this lightly. 


For health workers, to give up 
a day shows they’re serious.” 
The strikers were demand- 
ing that employers drop 
clawbacks from their pay of- 


fer which would eatinto penal | 


rates and reduce the extra pay 
received by community nurses 
for their extra responsibilities. 

The action was part of a 
broader national bargaining 
campaign covering the 14,000 
PSA members in the public 
health system. 

In 1991, National’s Employ- 
ment Contracts Act (ECA) 
weakened their bargaining 
power by banning employees 
of one district health board 
(DHB) from uniting with em- 
ployees of another. 

Last month’s strike was for 
multi-employer agreements 
spanning the country and a 
single national pay scale, a step 
towards regaining a national 
collective. 

20,000 nurses and health- 
care workers belonging to the 
NZNO union recently 
achieved such a national 
agreement, along with pay 
rises of up to 30 percent. 

After the strike, the em- 
ployers offered to bring for- 
ward pay rises so workers get 
the increases sooner, and de- 
lay the cuts to penal rates. But 
as Unity goes to press, they 
were holding out on the higher 
rates for community nurses. 
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Picketing mental health workers outside Porirua Hospital g gota aieat 


reception from passing motorists. 


“The government say they 
have promised the money, and 
it’s up to the DHBs to settle”, 
said Chris. “But although 
they’ve promised it, the gov- 
ernment haven’t released the 
money yet for the settlement 
with NZNO.” 

Meanwhile, talks between 
NZNO and the hospital boards 
on the outstanding issue of pay 
for senior nurses — including 
community mental health 
nurses belonging to that union 
— have also broken down. 

This provides an ideal op- 
portunity for the two unions to 


work together to build even 
greater unity among health 
workers. 

Despite the anger on the day, 
many of the strikers supported 
Labour. “I still feel that under 
this Labour government, we’re 
given the opportunity to take 
industrial action”, said Chris. 
“Under the ECA, it was ‘take it 
or leave it’.” 

Others weren’t so sure. “La- 
bour is supposed to be the party 
supporting working people”, 
said Darren, “but there seems 
to be an incongruence, ‘cos 
that’s not what they’re doing.” 


Uni strike ends without success 


by an AUS activist 


The university staff campaign for 
a national bargaining agreement has 
come to an end - thanks to union 
leaders’ unwillingness to rock La- 
bour's boat in election season. 

Union leaders recommended a halt 
to industrial action planned for late 
August, on the strength of an “um- 
brella agreement” they'd negotiated 
with some university bosses. AUS na- 
tional president Nigel Haworth called 
it “a solution that provides the ben- 
efits members were seeking from a 
national agreement”. 

This is simply not true. The “um- 
brella agreement” is just a vague list 
of principles which will be stapled to 
the front of seven different employ- 
ment agreements at each of the 
seven traditional universities. 
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Most union members don’t see this 
as anything near what they were 
fighting for. But they don’t have 
much choice but to put up with it, in 
the absence of any fighting lead from 
union leaders. 

Despite a staunch response from 
staff at the grassroots, the AUS lead- 
ership’s heart was never in industrial 
action. It valued its cozy relationship 
with Labour ministers much more 
highly - to the extent of urging po- 
litical support for Labour in union 
stopwork meetings. When industrial 
action could have put real political 
pressure on the Labour government 
to front up on staff salaries - during 
the election campaign — union lead- 
ers were more than happy to find an 
excuse to call it off. 

The AUS leadership also didn’t take 
effective steps to build solidarity with 


uni students, or with staff and stu- 
dents in the rest of the tertiary sec- 
tor. Many students didn’t get the 
message that the industrial campaign 
was in their interests too. This led 
many to be apathetic or even hostile 
to striking staff, which contributed to 
staff demoralisation. 

The way forward for the whole ter- 
tiary sector is still a united response 
from staff and students at unis, poly- 
techs and wananga. We should all be 
working together on acommon cam- 
paign for a new deal for tertiary edu- 
cation. 

While the AUS leaders accept La- 
bour’s arguments about the need to 
create an elite class of academics and 
researchers, we should be putting the 
arguments for a tertiary sector which 
is responsive to the needs of people, 
not profit. 





Tongan strikers rock the state 


by BRONWYN BEESON 


Striking civil servants in Tonga are to 
return to work after the government 
agreed to meet all their economic de- 
mands. But the strikers’ demand for a 
committee to be set up to oversee po- 
litical change hasn’t been accepted by 
the government. So the political issues 
remain in dispute. It seems certain that 
the strikers economic victory will em- 
bolden their continuing push for funda- 
mental political change. 

The strike began on July 22, follow- 
ing the introduction of a new pay struc- 
ture by the Tongan government. The 
new structure was a performance-based 
scheme with little regard for seniority 
or experience; as a result, some workers 
got substantial raises while others got 
very little. This occured shortly after 
members of parliament awarded them- 
selves a 57% pay rise, which had raised 
civil servants’ expectations of a compa- 
rable increase. The new pay structure 
was also introduced with no consulta- 
tion between the Public Service commis- 
sion and the civil servants. 

For many, the first they knew about 
the new pay structure was when they 
received their pay packet. The civil serv- 
ants met and decided to “peacefully 
walk home” in protest, beginning the 
first strike in Tonga’s history. 

The mass of commoners in Tonga 
have lined up behind the strikers, pro- 
viding assistance, food, and moral sup- 
port in general. About three thousand 
public sector workers went on strike - 
3% of the population. Pangai’i Si’i, a 
public park in the Tongan capital 
Nukw’alofa, has become an organising 
centre with rallies of striking workers 
held daily. On August 25, 200 strikers 
from the outlying island of ‘Eua trav- 
elled to Nuku’alofa, marching from the 
wharf to Pangai’i Si’i with trucks full of 
produce for the strikers following be- 
hind. 

A team of mediators including a re- 
tired Employment Court judge and the 
president of the NZ Council of Trade 
Unions, Ross Wilson, flew from NZ to 
Tonga on July 25 at the request of the 
Tongan government. However, the gov- 
ernment demanded that the strikers re- 
turn to work pending the outcome of the 
negotiations. The civil servants stated 
that they would only return to work if 
the government granted a 60 per cent 
pay rise. When the government refused, 
the strikers refused to meet with the ne- 
gotiating team. On returning to NZ, Wil- 
son called on NZ unions to support the 
strike. 

Although the leaders of the strike have 
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Two women dance for joy near the end of the September 3 solidarity march in Auckland. 


said that they believe the dispute can be 
settled peacefully, many both inside and 
outside Tonga believe that the dispute has 
the potential to develop into a movement 
for fundamental democratic change. 
Tonga is dominated by the royal family 
and nobles descended from the traditional 
chiefs. Two thirds of the members of Par- 
liament are appointed by the King, and 
one of his sons, Prince ‘Ulukala Lavaka 
Ata, is Prime Minister for life. 

While traditional Tongan culture is 
based on respect for the authority of the 
royal family and nobles, there has been 
increasing dissatisfaction with the wide- 
spread corruption in the governement 
and scandals involving dodgy business 
dealings of various royal family mem- 
bers, as well as the contrast between the 
luxury lifestyles enjoyed by the royals 
and the poverty of many of their sub- 
jects. 

Over the past few weeks, members of 
New Zealand’s 40,000 strong Tongan 
community have been fundraising for 
the strikers. This has coincided with the 
visit to Auckland of Tonga’s King 
Taufa’ahau Tupou IV for medical tests. 
Angry protests took place outside the 
King’s residence, with representatives of 
the Tongan community demanding to 
speak to the King to express their sup- 
port for the strike. Their requests were 
denied by the King’s security staff, re- 
sulting in some scuffles between the 
King’s staff and protestors. 

Two members of the Tongan Public 
Service Association’s strike committee 
addressed a meeting called by the Work- 
ers’ Charter movement on August 26, 
which was attended by a number of un- 


ion and social justice activists. Dr ‘Ana 
‘Akaujola is in charge of radiology at 
Vaiola Hospital. She explained to the 
meeting that she was taking part in the 
strike despite having received a 28% 
salary increase, because others got noth- 
ing. She outlined the demands of the 
strike for increases of 60% for the higher 
grades, 70% for middle grades and 80% 
for the lowest grades, many of whom re- 
ceive the equivalent of $NZ3000 per 
year. 

Sione Fifita, a cleaner employed by 
the Ministry of Works, explained that 
under the new structure, the people he 
had trained were earning more than 
him. He stressed that the civil servants 
had tried to negotiate with the govern- 
ment, but had been rejected. “The Prime 
Minister flew out on holiday instead of 
trying to solve the dispute.” 

When the question of broader demo- 
cratic rights was raised, the strike com- 
mittee representatives stressed that 
many strikers wanted at this stage to fo- 
cus on the “60 - 70 - 80” demand, and 
did not want to express broader de- 
mands. However, they acknowledged 
that there was growing support for 
democratic change. Alani Taione, a 
member of Auckland’s Tongan commu- 
nity who has been actively organising 
support for the strike, was much more 
outspoken, saying that the Tongan gov- 
ernment needed to be removed. 

As Unity went to press, about 20,000 
protesters were expected to converge on 
King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV’s palace in 
Nukw’alofa to demand he relinquishes 
his political stranglehold to make way 
for a democratic government. 
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SIONE, a Tongan socialist currently based in the US, gives his view of the way forward. 


The movement of the Tongan public 
sector workers is a great inspiration to 
working people around the Pacific. Be- 
neath the surface, discontent had been 
building as the gap between rich and and 
poor widened. The current restructuring 
of the public service is the event that 
caused it to boil over. 

Six weeks of the public sector strike 
have done more to advance the cause of 
democracy than the previous 20 years of 
political agitation by ‘Akilisi Pohiva and 
the pro-democracy movement. This does 
not take anything away from their cou- 
rageous work exposing corruption and 
agitating for greater democracy. It played 
an important role in awakening the peo- 
ple. However, the entrance of Tongan 
workers as a force fighting for their own 
interests is the first serious challenge. 

Although it started as a wage dispute, 
the movement has rapidly turned into a 
serious challenge to the system. Despite 
its small numbers in underdeveloped 
countries, workers are the natural lead- 
ers of the democratic revolution. In 
Tonga they have brought the govern- 
ment to its knees, pulling behind them 
all the oppressed layers of society. 


At the time of writing the government 
has finally caved in to all the strikers’ wage 
demands in an attempt to dampen things 
down while negotiations continue. This is 
an important victory. 

Despite appearances, this is not sim- 
ply an internal Tongan affair. Behind the 
government and royal family are the glo- 
bal institutions of imperialism, backed by 
the rulers of Australia and New Zealand. 

For the last few years the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) has been 
pushing the Tongan government to pri- 
vatise state assets and to restructure the 
public sector - the very restructuring that 
set off the strike. They will not be pleased 
at the current turn of events. 

The people of Tonga do not want 
slave wages, budget cuts, and sky-high 
prices for privatized utilities that enrich 
only a few local elite and some foreign 
investors. This is the reality for many de- 
mocracies in the developing world. To 
avoid this trap the people of Tonga must 
also organize around economic de- 
mands. The privatized utilities must be 
returned to the people, and the wealth 
should be used, democratically, to de- 
velop the country. 


The fight for democracy must also be 
the fight for socialism. The biggest busi- 
nesses in Tonga are either owned by the 
state, the royal family, or were recently 
privatized. The best people to run it are 
the workers themselves as part of a na- 
tionalized, democratic plan of produc- 
tion that benefits everyone. 

To get to this point, the most militant 
workers in Tonga must organise a politi- 
cal movement with the perspective of 
workers and other commoners taking 
power. The current struggle shows that 
when the working class moves decisively, 
nothing can stop it. 

In the end this is the only option avail- 
able. The public sector “reform” has been 
defeated for now, but sooner or later the 
government will be back on the attack. 
As long as the imperialists are circling, 
as long as the Tongan elite are willing to 
sell the country into slavery while filling 
their bank accounts, the gains of the peo- 
ple will never be safe. Therefore it is im- 
portant to stay mobilized and build for 
the future - and to strengthen the links 
with workers across the Pacific and be- 
yond. 


Green Party MP KEITH LOCKE has been prominent in building solidarity in New Zealand for the 
Tongan strikers. He spoke to DAPHNE LAWLESS: 


"While | was in Tonga, 
the mood was very 
bouyant. People had a 
feeling that the society 
was behind them. 
The movement has ex- 
panded since | left, with 
people coming in from the 
outer islands with food 
and moral support. There 
is also a big march in the 
capital due to take place 
on September 6. 

“| was impressed the 
way a lot of church and 
business people had come 
in behind the movement. 
The business people ex- 
plained that the present 
political setup isn’t very 
good for their businesses, 
and the tax money they 
pay goes upwards, rather 
than to where it is really 
needed. 

"The aim is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but with 
a democratically elected 
government. In many of its 
operations the Tongan 
Parliament operates like 
New Zealand’s. It is just 
that only 9 of the 30 seats 
are elected by the people, 
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and the cabinet is selected 
by the King. The current 
movement for democracy 
is quite participatory, 
which may well carry over 
to the new structure. 

“The New Zealand gov- 
ernment makes general 
statements of support for 
democracy in Fiji, but | 
want them to be more 
overtly supportive. | found 
the people in Tonga really 
welcomed the moral sup- 
port | have them on behalf 
of the Greens. They said | 
was the first politician that 
had been up to Tonga to 
directly give them support 
- | also gave them a mod- 
est koha from Green Party 
members, which they were 
pleased with. 

"Actions like the Sep- 
tember 3 Auckland march 
for democracy in Tonga 
certain help. As does the 
support from New Zealand 
unions. The Tongan com- 
munities in New Zealand 
have also been of great as- 
sistance to the movement 
in Tonga.” 





A boy at the head of the September 3 march, with Green MP Keith 
Locke on the left & strike leader Fotu Fisi'iahi on the right. 








Eyewitness in Venezuela 


ANDREW MARTIN, a young 
Australian socialist and 
unionist, has just returned from 
a two-month tour of Venezuela. 
He spoke to Unity: 


In Venezuela huge upheavals are 
transforming the political landscape 
and the share of wealth. The president 
of Venezuela, Hugo Chavez has de- 
scribed this process as a people’s 
power revolution. I traveled to Ven- 
ezuela as part of a solidarity brigade 
with 70 other people to investigate this 
process. 

On arrival in Caracas it was imme- 
diately obvious a political process was 
underway. The immense poverty of the 
people is immediately apparent. 80% 
of people live below the poverty line. 
7 million people live in Caracas mostly 
in shantytowns in the hills — otherwise 
known as the Barrio’s — Chavez main 
base of support. 

Graffiti was everywhere, expressing 
a polarization of ideas — mostly relat- 
ing to the referendum that occurred a 
year ago for the recall of Chavez. Over- 
whelmingly the majority of graffiti was 
in support of Chavez with vast murals 
dedicated to Simon Bolivar, “the Lib- 
erator” — a key figure in Venezuela’s 
history of struggle against imperialism. 

This polarization can be attributed 
to one thing: the history of control of 
oil by the U.S. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment calculates that through its re- 
serves in the Orinoco basin of heavy 
crude, it has the largest amount of oil 
in the world. During the 1980’s this oil 
was being sold (for a steal) to the U.S 
for less then $7 a barrel. At the time 
an oil manager earnt somewhere be- 
tween $8000- $10 000 month. (The cur- 
rent minimum wage is US $150/ 
month). 

Little wonder then that people have 
mobilized in what is termed the 
Bolivarian revolution to get greater 
control of the wealth of the country. 


The fundamental principles of 
the Bolivarian Revolution 


The constitution was the first stage 
in this process and is intended as a po- 
litical program of the people- a plan 
for action. 

Its primary goal is to establish the 
independence and national sover- 
eignty of Venezuela. 

There are four key points of the 
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Bolivarian revolution: 


1. Sovereignty. Venezuela and 
Latin America must recover complete 
control over its resources, territory and 
decision making processes. 

2. Participatory democracy. the 
only way of eradicating poverty is to 
give power to the poor. 

3. A new economy. The new eco- 
nomic model cannot be achieved 
within capitalism. 

4. Internationalism. There are no 
purely national solutions. 


What I saw 


Part of our brigade met firsthand 
with oil-workers at the state run oil 
refinery in the state of Coro. The re- 
finery we visited is not just the largest 
oil refinery in Latin America- it is the 
largest in the world producing 950,000 
barrels of crude oil/ day. 

The oil workers are currently dis- 
cussing plans to democratize the plant. 

This has come directly as a result of 
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the boss’s lockout following the coup 
of 2002. The oil stoppage began with a 
campaign by the media selling the im- 
age of Chavez as a tyrant. The media 
already at war with Chavez was in- 
censed at the sacking by the govern- 
ment of the top-level management of 
PDVSA (the state run oil company). 
They accused Chavez of planning to 
cut the rates of pay of the oil workers. 

5,000 workers, mostly plant opera- 
tors, refused to accept the orders of the 
bosses to leave the plant and stayed 
behind in an attempt to avert the stop- 
page. The stoppage was ultimately con- 
trolled and monitored by the CIA. The 
electronics system of registry of 
PDVSA that monitors the oil tankers 
and central computer system of the 
plant was based in the US and run by 
a company that has “former” CIA 
agents on the company’s board of di- 
rectors. 

It took a long time and the help of 
the government through the use of the 
army to secure the plant and get it up 
and running again. 

(continued next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 


The workers I spoke to said 
they were Chavista’s- and fol- 
lowing the battle to re-take the 
plant would defend it with 
their lives. The lockout was 
defeated by the mobilization 
of workers and the commu- 
nity — thousands taking to the 
streets in Caracas. Now the 
workers claim that PDVSA 
belongs to the people. 


The re-organization of 
PDVSA 


The new management 
had to restructure the en- 
tire industry. The conditions 
of employment have 
changed following the lock- 
out. Employment contracts 
are organized directly with 
the community. People 
come from a central list 
worked out by all parties. 
The workers there are al- 
ready looking at a plan of 
“co-management” — a sys- 
tem of workers control that 
is in place in companies 
such as ALCASA, an alu- 
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Members of the radical Venezuelan trade union movement, the UNT. 


minium smelter, and 
INEVPAL, a paper mill. It’s 
early days yet, but workers 
control is not far from reach. 

The battle within the 


PDVSA oil refinery to re- 
gain the control of the in- 
dustry is only one of many 
that are unfolding across 
Venezuela — a country 


whose people are at the 
frontline in the battle that 
is breaking of the shackles 
of imperialism over Latin 
America. 


Two visions at the heart of the Bolivarian revolution 


Mike Gonzalez looks at the 
choices ahead for the 
movement in Venezuela 


In the seven years since he was first 
elected to Venezuela’s presidency, 
Hugo Chavez's government has faced 
three direct challenges. 

On each occasion — the attempted 
military coup, the bosses strike and 
the recall referendum — the opposi- 
tion failed. 

Each of these victories was won by 
mass mobilisations of ordinary Ven- 
ezuelans who successfully defended 
Chavez. 

There is a logic in all this that is 
inescapable. Chavez has taken his 
Bolivarian revolution forward in im- 
portant ways. But this has been pos- 
sible only because mass movements 
have beaten back the right. 

Earlier this year Chavez announced 
that the Bolivarian revolution was 
socialist. This was an encouragement 
to the mass movements in countries 
such as Bolivia and Ecuador. Yet in- 
side Venezuela itself, the situation is 
much less clearcut. 

The massive profits from oil price 
rises have gone into funding pro- 
grammes to improve health, extend 
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educational access, and organise land 
reforms. 

Elements of industry have been 
taken into state hands and a new TV 
station has been created to broadcast 
the views of the Bolivarian revolu- 
tion. 

And yet Venezuela's banks remain 
in private hands and are earning sub- 
stantial interest from loans to the 
government. 

Private ownership of industry and 
land has not been threatened and 
the media corporations that have 
been at the centre of the mobilisa- 
tion of the right remain untouched. 

Within his government, Chavez has 
retained many of the people who 
enjoyed the privileges and corruption 
of the old Venezuelan political sys- 
tem. 

While support for Chavez is solid 
and growing, the grassroots organi- 
sations that have grown up in the 
defence of the Bolivarian revolution 
have expressed increasing frustration 
and discontent at the limits placed on 
their activity. 

The revolution, it seems, rests on 
these forces — yet power does not 
lie with them but in the structures of 
government. 

In the new trade union federation 


(UNT), formed to replace the thor- 
oughly corrupt CTV, the debate is ur- 
gent. 

At ameeting in July, 400 delegates, 
most from the UNT, argued that a 
socialist process must be one in which 
power moves into the hands of the 
working class. 

There is another view of what so- 
cialism means, of course. Spain’s presi- 
dent, Zapatero, is an enthusiast for 
Chavez, but his Socialist Party is an ad- 
vocate of the reform of capitalism and 
a supporter of the market. 

It seems that two visions of social- 
ism are at work within the Venezue- 
lan revolution. One is concerned with 
reforming and humanising capitalism 
and renegotiating the relationship 
with the world market from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

The other is a vision of a society 
whose resources are controlled directly 
by those who produce them and where 
no private interests can shape and de- 
termine the lives of millions. 

The battle between those two vi- 
sions is the reality of the Bolivarian 
revolution. 


from Socialist Worker (Britain): 
http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/ 
article.php?article_id=7196 


JUDGEMENT BEYOND THE GRAVE 
The book, the party & the death of a Labour prime minister 


by GRANT MORGAN 


ISPLAYING HIS quicksilver wit to the end, David 
Lange penned an autobiography sour on fellow 
Labour politicians, then promptly died, right on the eve 
of his party’s biggest contest with National in six years. 
In a measure of the shadow cast by Lange, Don Brash 
joined Helen Clark in giving citizens a few days off from 
politicking until Labour’s lost son was safely buried and cel- 
ebrated. 

I didn’t go to the 3,000-strong Lange celebration, even 
though an official place was reserved for my councillor part- 
ner and thus myself. 

But I swear to god that I heard a booming chuckle in the 
stratosphere around the time of the celebration. 

Maybe it was a cosmic Lange weeping with laughter at 
the sight of Clark, dismissed in his book as 
a “survivor” who wouldn’t join the fight 
against his cabinet’s privatisers, praising 
“the big man with the big voice and the big 
heart and the common touch”. 

Although Lange and I never once spoke 
to each other, we were curiously bound 
together by three things. 

First, both our homes are in the sub- 
urb of Mangere Bridge. You might say this 
is accidental, but you’d only be partly 
right. 

The Bridge is a funny place. It’s 
bounded by water, which elsewhere in 
Auckland has sent house prices through 
the roof. But because that water is the 
southern shore of the Manukau Har- 
bour, right next to sprawling working 
class suburbs, homes in the Bridge can 
still be bought by modest income fami- 
lies. 

So it’s not a place where you'd ex- 
pect a former prime minister to end up. 

While the Bridge’s foreshore drive is now dripping 
wealth, that’s not where Lange lived. He bought a rundown 
manor house slap in the middle of a trove of very ordinary 
dwellings, streets back from the foreshore. 

After meeting the costs of separating from first wife 
Naomi, Lange and second wife Margaret had enough cash 
for a comfortable lifestyle, but not a millionaire’s castle. 

Why is this important? It shows that Lange wasn’t rolling 
in gold after fronting the biggest transfer of wealth from the 
poor to the rich in New Zealand history. 

This corporate coup is commonly labelled the 
Rogernomics Revolution in honour of its high priest, Roger 
Douglas. 

Rogernomics, followed by its National Party clone 
Ruthenasia, was a political tornado from the dim past whose 
impact still shapes our lives: Corporate domination. Privati- 
sation. Market mania. Floating dollar. Soaring profits. De- 
pressed wages. Invisible workers. Benefit cuts. Extreme in- 
equality. Social dislocation. Political volatility. 

Nobody who lived through those times can forget the rob- 
ber barons swooping on public assets at giveaway prices. State 
forestry — felled! NZ Railways — derailed! Bank of New Zea- 
land — foreclosed! Telecommunications — disconnected! Air 
New Zealand — hijacked! Postbank — ledgered! NZ Electric- 
ity Corporation — zapped! Government Printing Office — 
censored! NZ Shipping Corporation — sunk! 

Lange’s book damns Labour’s “rush to sell” public assets. 

“If the process was not corrupt, it was certainly open to 
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corruption, or the appearance of corruption,” the former law- 
yer carefully wrote. “Ministers were too close to the sales 
process and in some cases too close to prospective purchas- 
ers. It was an improper exercise of political responsibility.” 

It was sentiments like these that ended Lange’s uncivil 
union with Douglas, the man he’d handpicked as finance 
minister upon election in 1984. 

In January 1988, Lange defied his own cabinet by axing 
Treasury’s “eat the poor” flat tax. The prime minister fa- 
mously called for a “cup of tea” to slow down the full throt- 
tle market extremism of the Rogernomes and “pick up the 
casualties”. 

Over the next eighteen months, the Labour caucus 
collapsed into messy warfare between three shifting factions: 
the Rogernomes, the tea drinkers and the would-be 
peacemakers. 

Eventually Douglas jumped from cabinet before he was 

pushed. Months later he was voted back 

in. Then Lange resigned as prime min- 

ister in August 1989. 

By this time, 100,000 members had 
quit the Labour Party in disgust, leaving 

a rump of fewer than 10,000. Fist fights 

broke out on the floor of the party’s 1989 

conference. Many dissidents joined 

NewLabour’s split to the left as Jim 
Anderton exited Labour’s caucus. 
Lange had presided over Labour’s 
most extreme identity crisis. Until then 
commonly seen on both sides of the class 
divide as the “workers party”, Labour be- 
came the blunt instrument of corporate 
radicalism during Lange’s time at the top. 
As his book reveals, Lange was a gung 
ho salesman for Labour’s more market 
policies between 1984 and 1987. 

But when Labour’s supporters damned 
the party they’d considered their own, their 
hostility shifted Lange. He became an an- 
guished fence sitter. He didn’t want to taste 
more grassroots anger, but he accepted that capitalism had 
to survive by inflicting more pain on the working class. 

Rogernomics was paralleled by Thatcherism in Britain, 
Reaganomics in America and similar neo-liberal strategies 
in other lands. It was an international trend because global 
capitalism had fallen into a profit crisis by the mid-1970’s. 

The working class had to be crunched in order to lift prof- 
its, the lifeblood of capitalism. 


HE BOSSES demanded that governments around 

the world downsize the welfare state, commercial- 
ise the public sector and free the corporates from po- 
litical regulation, thereby savaging the historic creations 
of social reform parties like Labour. 

In New Zealand, the Rogernomes became more fanati- 
cal promoters of market extremism than National, the tradi- 
tional party of business. Naturally the Rogernomes received 
their unjust rewards, such as high-paying consultancies and 
directorships. 

But that wasn’t Lange’s fate. Because his tea-drinking 
didn’t go down well with even the most teetotal corporate 
bosses, the former prime minister missed out on the juicy 
plums. 

After National won the 1990 election, a sick and dispir- 
ited Lange hung on at the back of parliament’s opposition 
benches for six dreary years just to pay the bills. 

That’s when he made the shift to Mangere Bridge. Lange 
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Lange celebrates a second term victory in 1987 with chief Rogernome, Roger Douglas, and first wife Naomi 


had moved back among the humble masses, even if it was to 
the only aristocratic (although shabby) house in sight. 

Lange’s personal odyssey parallels Labour’s political pil- 
grimage since losing power in 1990, when a huge stay-home 
by working class voters gave National its biggest-ever vic- 
tory. 

Under Helen Clark, Labour retreated from the extremes 
of Rogernomics. 

After returning to government in 1999, Labour axed state 
house market rents, lifted education and health funding, 
raised the minimum wage, pledged an extra week’s paid holi- 
day, softened harsh anti-union legislation, supported paid 
parental leave and re-nationalised accident compensation. 

Such policies pulled back votes. But most workers remain 
sceptical of Labour politicians, no longer feeling an emo- 
tional bond with the party. That’s reflected in the volatility 
of opinion polls. 

It couldn’t be otherwise because Labour is still well to 
the right of where it was before 1984. 

Labour’s leaders accept the central dogmas of neo-liber- 
alism, like corporate oversight, deregulated profiteering, glo- 
bal low-wage pressures, Reserve Bank autonomy, currency 
speculation, free trade and public sector commercialisation. 

So real wages continued to fall during Clark’s reign. Most 
strikes remain illegal. Labour began the push towards road 
tolls which will marketise our highways. Maori were stripped 
of the right to go to court over the foreshore. And Clark 
wants a free trade pact with China that will steal the jobs of 
New Zealand workers and erode everyone’s pay. 


ECAUSE THE core beliefs of neo-liberalism are still 

being promoted by today’s Labour Party, it faces 
very real problems in winning the allegiance of the 
grassroots majority. 

That’s why, in addition to tactical bribes like wiping stu- 
dent interest and reducing family taxes, Labour’s leaders are 
cultivating a strategic “partnership” with union officials to 
regenerate an institutional base in the working class. 

In return for a few blankets and beads from the govern- 
ment, unions are expected to sign away the birthright of 
workers to reshape society in the interests of the dispossessed 
majority. 

Clark’s partnership pitch is a lower-profile descendant of 
the “compact” unveiled in 1988 by Lange and Ken Douglas, 
president of the Council of Trade Unions. 

That’s the second thing that brought me into a connec- 
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tion of sorts with Lange. 

At the time I was general secretary of the Communist 
Party, which led the charge against any compact between 
the union movement and a government that kept on savaging 
the working class despite Lange’s “cup of tea” pledge. 

Lange’s book admits that, after the cabinet resignation of 
Roger Douglas in December 1988, “there was little choice 
but to emphasise the continuity of economic policy”. In other 
words, it was still Rogernomics minus the chief Rogernome, 
and that wasn’t going to change despite a compact with un- 
ion leaders. 

The compact was something that the tea-drinkers and the 
Rogernomes all agreed on. Lange’s choice as compact min- 
ister was arch-Rogernome Mike Moore, who later became 
neo-liberalism’s chief salesman at the World Trade Organi- 
sation. 


HEN THE Communist Party began campaigning 
against the compact in September 1988, Lange 
and the CTU president scoffed at our small forces. 

But our anti-compact message spread like wildfire within 
a union movement outraged at Rogernomics. Soon we were 
winning every workers’ meeting we could get into. 

When a CTU conference was convened in April 1990 to 
vote on the compact, it was as politically dead as its original 
government sponsor, Lange. Perhaps that’s why his book 
doesn’t contain a single reference to the compact, despite its 
importance at the time. 

His book is scathing about union leaders in the late 1970’s 
“who owed their position to the state and not their member- 
ship”. 

Yet Lange’s compact proposal a decade later would have 
tied union leaders even more closely to the Rogernomics 
state. 

This highlights the paradox of Labour’s politics which 
plagued Lange and now is bedevilling Clark. 

While Labour’s support base is working class, its politi- 
cians are committed to the management of a system increas- 
ingly at odds with the interests of the grassroots majority. 

The insistent demands of corporate profitability in a world 
of cut-throat competition has put the squeeze on wage rates, 
workers’ rights, welfare state, public sector and union power. 

Starting with Rogernomics, the corporate suits have in- 
creased their influence over all governments, Labour and 
National alike. Meanwhile workers have lost social status 
and are now merely “invisible” units of production, the serfs 


of capitalism. 

This shift in class power was clearly seen during Lange’s 
years as prime minister. He promised a “cup of tea”, but pro- 
moted a compact that would have turned unions into cap- 
tives of the Rogernomes. 

These facts of life were spelt out in the Communist Par- 
ty’s popular leaflets, which blew across the land and buried 
the compact. 

No wonder Labour’s leaders regarded socialists as the 
enemy. 


EW ZEALAND law allows the secret police, the Sec- 
urity Intelligence Service, to shadow, phonetap and 
burgle anyone labeled as “subversive” by the state. 

Since the minister in charge of the SIS is always the prime 
minister, Lange was the political boss of the secret police 
during 1984-89. He received direct and confidential brief- 
ings from the head of the SIS, the anonymously named Mr 
Smith. 

Lange’s book says it was “unremarkable” that the SIS 
closely monitored socialists, including “the leadership of the 
Communist Party”. 

As that party’s general secretary, I was obviously a target 
of state spying. The SIS director certainly informed Lange 
about my doings, maybe showing transcripts from my bugged 
phone. That’s the third unlikely bond between me and Lange. 

His book seeks to excuse these dirty tricks by claiming 
that the Communist Party were “agents” of the Soviet em- 
bassy. The well-briefed Lange would have known this to be 
a lie as he wrote it. 

The Communist Party had long denounced the Soviet 
regime as traitors to socialism. Anyone could read that in 
our party’s paper. We had absolutely no contacts with the 
Soviet embassy during Lange’s prime ministership, nor with 
any Chinese diplomats. We were on our way to characteris- 
ing their regimes as “state capitalist”. 

Referring to Mr Smith’s surveillance requests, Lange 
writes: “I do not remember being surprised by any warrant I 
was asked to issue by the SIS.” 

Yet he reports being “staggered” by French secret agents 
bombing the Greenpeace ship Rainbow Warrior in Auck- 
land Harbour in July 1985. One anti-nuclear activist was 
killed. 

The vessel was blasted to stop it protesting at French nu- 
clear tests in the South Pacific. 

Lange’s shock at French state terrorism shows that the 
SIS weren’t spying on the real terrorists. 

US and British spooks had prior knowledge of French 
plans, but they didn’t inform the SIS despite an intelligence 
pact with the New Zealand state. 





Lange’s book, however, doesn’t contain one word of criti- 
cism about either the SIS or its spy partners in America and 
Britain. 

Yet Lange faced up to US bullying when he fronted the 
anti-nuke law, easily the most popular legislation in New 
Zealand for half a century. 

Some anti-war activists insist that Lange wilted under 
Washington’s pressure and was about to admit a US war- 
ship into New Zealand waters until the peace movement 
called massive demonstrations in early 1985. It’s a charge 
that Lange denies furiously in his book. 

Wherever the truth sits, appropriate credit must go to 
Lange for his anti-nuke stance. 

Nobody who watched his famous Oxford debate on TV 
in March 1985 can forget his quip to a US nuclear fanatic to 
“hold your breath” because “I can smell the uranium on it”. 
Cheers and laughter erupted in households across New Zea- 
land. 

When you examine Lange’s relationship with New Zea- 
land’s secret police and their Western allies, you see ambi- 
guities that mirror his mid-term crisis over Rogernomics. 

On the one hand, Lange kept the New Zealand state in a 
spy pact with America and Britain despite their spooks re- 
fusing to warn the SIS about French plans to bomb the Rain- 
bow Warrior. 

But on the other, his wildly popular anti-nuke stand at- 
tracted the wrath of Washington and London. 


HE POLITICAL paradox that was Lange is replicated 
by today’s leaders of the Labour Party. 

Clark & Co parade the anti-nuke law while sending NZ 
frigates to war games with the nuclear-armed navies of 
America and Britain. 

They warn against National’s market extremism while 
consolidating core neo-liberal policies. 

And they grant concessions to frustrated workers while 
preserving a low wage economy and all but one of Nation- 
al’s bans on strikes. 

Although Lange’s exuberant personality was vastly dif- 
ferent to Clark’s buttoned-down exterior, their approach to 
governance shares remarkable similarities. An abdication to 
corporate dominance is coupled with grand gestures to work- 
ers when grassroots tensions look likely to flare up. 

Given these similarities, the harsh words about Clark and 
other Labour politicians in Lange’s book would seem to also 
be a judgement on himself from beyond the grave. 


i My Life, by David Lange. Published by Viking. 300 
pages of wide-spaced text plus an excellent index. 
$40 from Whitcoulls, $50 from small booksellers. 


It's 1993, and David Lange is now an opposition 
backbencher. He talks warily with Peter Hughes, 
chair of the State Housing Action Coalition, about a 
Pasifika family facing eviction in his local working 
class electorate, Mangere. 

The family were in credit with Housing NZ, but in 
a bureaucratic bungle the corporation claimed they 
owed rent and had to get out straight away. 

SHAC was called in to resist the illegal eviction 
moves. Other Mangere residents were organised by 
SHAC into a defence picket. 

Hearing about the mass action, Lange rushed in. 
After the briefest of talks with SHAC, and without 
the authority of the family, he paid what the 
corporation insisted was owing in back rent. 

Later, the family were proven to be in the right 
about their credit balance with Housing NZ. 

Looking back, SHAC activist Len Parker says: 
“While Lange did put in his own money, his approach 
was top-down. He assumed the authorities were 
correct and the family was wrong. And he was in a 
panic about the picket. But there’s little doubt that 
only mass action saved the family from eviction.” 
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CAPITALISM AND 
COLONISATION 


This generation of Maori 
have recognised that prior 
to the introduction of capi- 
talism, we were able to har- 
vest and use the fisheries, 
forests or agricultural fields 
in our own tribal areas. This 
allowed us as members of 
our respective hapu to pro- 
duce, in an independant, 
way the food and resources 
needed for our survival. 

Survival is not “profit”. 
Under capitalism most of so- 
ciety’s wealth, and the 
means of producing that 
wealth, is owned and mo- 
nopolised by a small ruling 
class. The colonisation of Te 
Iwi Maori occurred because 
of the needs of capitalism as 
a worldwide system. 

Tinorangatiratanga is not 
a resistance to Pakeha, it is 
a resistance to capitalism- a 
system that exploits all peo- 
ple, Maori or not! 


CHANZ MIKAERE 


Waiariki Electorate Rangatahi 
Representative, Maori Party 


VOTE ALLIANCE 


While building a new 
party around the Workers’ 
Charter may be the way of 
the future, no such party 
exists today. However, there 
is a party that embodies the 
principles of the Charter 
contesting this election. 

The Alliance is indisput- 
ably the most working-class- 
friendly party standing a list 
this year. We see addressing 
the poverty, inequality, and 
exploitation of this capital- 
ist society as our number 
one priority. The draft Work- 
ers’ Charter is virtually a 
summary of our existing 
policy. 

Although the media likes 
to pretend we don’t exist, 
the Alliance is still going 
strong and has been actively 
campaigning across the 
country with billboards, tab- 
loids, and candidate appear- 
ances. Our attendance rate 
at candidate forums is bet- 
ter than some of the “ma- 
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jor” parties - when we're al- 
lowed to speak. Not a bad 
showing for a party consist- 
ing entirely of unpaid volun- 
teers, with no parliamentary 
resources. 

Alliance MPs would sup- 
port Labour on confidence 
and supply if necessary, but 
we're not interested in be- 
ing part of a coalition gov- 
ernment. Our job is to be the 
opposition party on the Left. 

The chances of the Alli- 
ance returning to parlia- 
ment in this election may 
not be high, but a vote for 
the Alliance still sends an im- 
portant message. On Sep- 
tember 17, remind New Zea- 
land that there is an alter- 
native to Labour’s"good 
cop” capitalism. 


KELLY BUCHANAN 


Mana Electorate Candidate, 
Alliance Party 


KATRINA AND CLASS 


After the devastating hur- 
ricane that struck Louisiana, 
as after last year’s tsunami, 
people are looking for an- 
swers. Why are people be- 
ing left to die, on the street 
or in the official “sanctury” 
of a squalid stadium? Why 
are those left in the city 
(who are overwhelmingly 
poor and black) abandoned 
without food, water, medi- 
cal supplies or anything re- 
motely resembling evacua- 
tion. Their own government 
would be a good place to 
start looking for answers. 

They might, for example, 
want to ask whether despite 
warnings the city was not 
evacuated in time, leaving 
those unable to afford their 
own transport stranded. Or 
why efforts are concen- 
trated on cracking down on 
people “looting” food and 
water rather than providing 
them with the essentials 
they are in such desperate 
need of. Or whether the pri- 
vatisation of the emergency 
plans for such situations 
might have had an effect. Or 
why the US has the resources 
to invade Iraq, allegedly to 
protect it’s own citizens 
from attack, but is appar- 


ently unable to protect 
them from a genuine threat. 
The situation in New Or- 
leans is not a natural disas- 
ter. Hurricane Katrina was a 
natural phenomenon. The 
disaster that followed was a 
result of a system that puts 
property before people. 


ANNA POTTS 
Wellington 


SOLIDARITY VIGIL 


On the evening of 
Wednesday 17 August a 
group of concerned Ameri- 
can expatriates living in 
New Zealand organised a 
candlelight vigil outside the 
United States Consulate in 
downtown Auckland to 
conincide with similar vigils 
planned across the United 
States and around the world 
in solidarity with Cindy 
Sheehan's determined and 
courageous action. 

The vigil, organised at 
short notice and with little 
publicity. attracted a 
number of Americans resi- 
dents originating from a va- 
riety US cities and States 
across the US; San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cincinnati, 
Houston Texas and the Mid- 
West. They welcomed the 
support of Kiwi supporters 
from Pax Christi (the Catho- 
lic peace group), Free Pales- 
tine Organisation, Global 
Peace and Justice and Social- 
ist Worker. 

They were condemning of 
George W Bush for his callous 
treatment and disregard for 
the pleas of Cindy Sheehan, 
leaving her camped on the 
roadside outside his ranch in 
35 degree Celsius tempera- 
tures. One observation as- 
serted that Bush had the 
mind of a psychopath. 

The organisers felt that 
the vigil was a great suc- 
cess called at such short 
notice and was pleased 
that New Zealand would 
be the first country in the 
world by geographic cir- 
cumstance to participate in 
this act of solidarity. 


LEN PARKER 
Auckland 


PARTY LINE 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


With the election over, 
the most vital thing for all 
of us to do is to make sure 
as many people know 
about the Workers’ Char- 
ter - and to get as many of 
them as possible to come 
to the Labour Weekend 
conference. 

Whether this charter 
succeeds or fails will de- 
pend greatly on how many 
people find out about it. 
It’s certainly not going to 
get any publicity in the 
mainstream media until 
it’s already a force which 
they can’t ignore. 

We should be making 
sure that Workers’ Charter 
leaflets get onto every pro- 
test, on every picket line 
and into every meeting 
possible - everywhere that 
working people are active. 

In every place where we 
work, we should be aiming 
to draw around ourselves 
a core of activists who’re 
dedicated to making this 
Charter a reality. Every 
Socialist Worker branch 
and individual comrade 
should set themselves the 
goal of becoming the ker- 
nel of a Workers’ Charter 
movement in their area. 

But remember that it’s 
not just union activists and 
those already involved in 
the movement who we 
want to get interested in 
the Charter. It will only be- 
come a living, breathing 
document which embodies 
the aspirations of the more 
than two million workers 
of this country if ordinary 
workers from all walks of 
life buy into it. 

So why not have Work- 
ers’ Charter stalls on cam- 
puses, at fairs, or in shop- 
ping malls in your local 
area? Get as many people 
as possible to sign up as en- 
dorsers of the Charter. 
More than a million peo- 
ple signed the Great Char- 
ter in England in 1848. If 
we want this to make a real 
difference, we have to get 
an even bigger proportion 
of the workers of this 
country behind it. 








Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NOR THLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


WORKERS’ CHARTER ORGANISING 
COMMITTEE: Meets 6pm every Friday 
at the Unite Workers Union office, 6a 
Western Springs Rd, Morningside. 
MARXIST FORUMS: contact Grant, 021 
2544 525 for details. 

Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 9605268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


a 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








NEW WEB ADDRESS: 








Socialist Worker 


on the net 


www.socialist-worker.org/ 







Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


[_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|] | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRESS ws. iescsecasacagtcasevezaieseepratexsuaveaadscaeeacsvtetaqisapinrersssvivasadsdaveea serail 


Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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KOTAH 


Don't vote Right - 
Support the Workers’ Charter! 


This election has shown one 
thing above all — we need a 
new political movement which 
stands four-square for work- 
ing people. 

As Unity went to press, La- 
bour and National were neck- 
and-neck in the polls. It was 
still very up in the air about 
whether Helen Clark or Don 
Brash were going to lead the 
next government. 

But whoever wins, workers 
lose. Everyone knows that 
Don Brash will slash public 
services and privatise what’s 
left of state assets to benefit his 
mates in the “business commu- 
nity”. He’s also planning to 
buddy up with the crazed war- 
mongers in “Dubya” Bush’s 
American administration. 

But Helen Clark’s Labour 
is no friend of workers either. 

When workers have gone 
on strike for a decent wage rise 
this year, her government has 
refused to support them. 

They’ve chosen a strange 
strategy to fight National — 
giving in to all their arguments. 
Instead of fighting Brash’s tax- 
cutting and Maori-bashing 
rhetoric, Labour have simply 
offered a more “moderate” 
version of the same thing. 

National are publically and 
noisily against workers and 
Maori. Labour are more qui- 
etly and half-heartedly against 
workers and Maori. That’s the 
real difference. 

The Greens and the Maori 
Party have been better on 
these issues. But they’re not 
parties for the workers either. 
Many of their leaders are small 
businessmen themselves, and 
in their policies they each try 
to have a “bob each way”. 

But it doesn’t work like that. 
You're either for the workers 
or for the bosses. Those who 
try to sit on the fence always 
end up falling in the more 
powerful direction. 

Unity says that no worker 
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in their right mind should vote 
for National or any party 
which might support a Na- 
tional-led government. But 
none of the pro-Labour par- 
ties are pro-worker. We need 
something better. 

We need a strong fighting 
political movement, of work- 
ers and other grassroots peo- 
ple who want to take power in 
this society into their own 
hands. A movement that 
wouldn’t just run in elections, 
but be there on every picket 
line or protest to support 
working people fighting for 
their rights. 

We think that the best way 
to build this is to start discuss- 
ing a Workers’ Charter — a 
simple list of demands which 
set out the basis of what a bet- 
ter society for workers would 
look like. 

We want to build the biggest 
possible movement around 
these few simple demands. 
There’s sure to be lots to debate 
and discuss in addition to that 
— but the Charter’s supposed 
to represent the simple, basic 
things that we can all agree 
working people need. 

A committee of union and 
grassroots activists have writ- 
ten a first-draft charter. To the 
right you'll see the ten basic 
demands that it’s based 
around. Isn’t it just plain sense 
that all working people should 
be guaranteed these rights? 

A conference will be held in 
Auckland on Labour Weekend 
to discuss exactly what should 
go into our Charter. You'll find 
all the details inside this issue. 
If you’re at all interested in 
making a difference for work- 
ing people in this country, 
please come along and join the 
discussion. 


INSIDE: 





TANGA 
DOW) 


The first draft of 
the Workers’ 


Charter calls for: 





1. The right to a job that pays a living wage 
and gives us time with our families and 
communities. 


2, The right to pay equity for women, youth 
and casual workers. 


3. The right to free public healthcare and 
education, and to liveable superannuation and 
welfare. 


4.The right to decent housing without crippling 
mortgages and rents. 


5. The right to public control of assets vital to 
community well-being. 


6. The right to protect our environment from 
corporate greed. 


7. The right to express our personal identity 
free from discrimination. 


8. The right to strike in defence of our interests. 


9. The right to organise for the transfer of wealth 
and power from the haves to the have-nots. 


10. The right to unite with workers in other 
lands against corporate globalisation and war. 


Special four-page Workers’ Charter leaflet 
- centre pages 

Election victors face hollow victory - page 4 

Tongan workers rock the system - page 8 





